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Views on 


UBLIC Administration Service is con- 
ducting an important research project 
on the integration of fire and police 

services. Part of this research consists in 
going out and looking at existing practices, 
describing them, finding out what works well 
in what circumstances, and reporting on the 
findings. Further research will be made by 
PAS in exploring new techniques and dis- 
covering new knowledge which may be ap- 
plied in other cities. A number of cases of 
functioning integrated departments have al- 
ready been studied (p. 26). It is interesting 
to note that the experience of the cities dis- 
cussed in the article apparently conflicts 
with the statement in a bulletin recently is- 
sued by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers that “‘No community has yet devel- 
oped a plan of combined fire and police 
service which has proven feasible and prac- 
tical.” 

One-third more cities issued general an- 
nual municipal reports in 1953 than in any 
previous year, and most of the reports set a 
high standard for attractiveness and read- 
ability (p. 36). Three council-manager cities 
are experimenting with composting of gar- 
bage which, according to Professor Snell at 
Michigan State College, holds great promise 
for the future (p. 37). One-third of all cities 
over 5,000 now collect sewer service charges 
(p. 40). This trend is reflected in the large 
amount of revenue bond financing, account- 
ing for more than one-fourth of the total 
state and local bond sales last year (p. 45). 

There is a trend toward some kind of mu- 
nicipal subsidy for local transit service; the 


the News 


experience of Janesville, Wisconsin, with 
municipal bus operation probably is typical 
(p. 39), and in Seattle it is suggested that the 
city reduce the tax on gross revenue of the 
local transit company (p. 46). Assessed valu- 
ations in Oregon cities are nearly 5 per cent 
higher than last year; total taxes levied in 
cities are 7 per cent higher in Oregon and 3 
per cent higher in Iowa (p. 46). State and 
local payrolls are nearly 10 per cent higher 
than a year ago, but the number of employ- 
ees is only about 4 per cent higher (p. 45). 
Methods by which cities can improve 
service and reduce costs are: consolidating 
inspectional services (p. 41), the city doing 
its own printing where volume justifies this 
step (p. 41), sending selected men at city ex- 
pense to take training in traffic administra- 
tion (p. 41), eliminating frills and relocating 
fire stations (pp. 41 and 44), and providing 
group training for department heads (p. 39). 
More cities are building parking lots and 
garages (pp. 41 and 46), taking steps to con- 
serve water resources (p. 41), bringing city 
employees under social security (p. 43), ex- 
perimenting with various traffic control de- 
vices (p. 42), and reducing juvenile delin- 
quency (p. 43). Economic and land-use sur- 
veys provide a good basis for future plans 
(pp. 44 and 45); Tacoma’s experiments with 
sewage effluent will be watched by other 
cities (p. 42); and more cities will consider 
medical programs for employees (p. 32). 
New publications include a report on the 
use of visual aids as management tools and 
a directory of administrative assistants to City 
managers (see Pick of the Month). 
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The Integration of Fire and Police Services 


By CHARLES S. JAMES* 
Staff Member, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


A survey of six cities where the same men provide both police and fire services. 


HILE municipal administrators, 

and particularly city managers, 

have been debating whether or 
not to integrate police and fire services, a 
number of communities in the United States 
and Canada have already done it. A trip 
through the United States and Canada, par- 
ticularly to Quebec Province, rewards the 
investigator with a number of examples of 
such organizations. They clearly give the 
impression that there are some cases of suc- 
cessful integration, at least to the extent that 
success can be measured by public accept- 
ance and brief observation of the level of 
service rendered. 

Six cities having some type of integrated 
police and fire organization are considered 
here in some detail. They range in size from 
Grosse Pointe Shores, Michigan, with a pop- 
ulation of about 1,200, to Trois-Riviéres, 
Quebec, which has a population of over 
50,000. The other cities are Huntington 
Woods, Michigan (5,000); Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia (15,000); Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Michigan (20,000); and Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec (27,000). 

Each city has certain elements of its or- 
ganization which are peculiar to itself, but 
the variations are little more than would be 
expected in six police departments in six 
similarly diverse communities. The diversity 
is more than size—it can be illustrated by 
contrasting other characteristics of the com- 
munities. 

Three cities, Grosse Pointe Woods, Grosse 
Pointe Shores, and Huntington Woods, are 

* Eprror’s Nore: This article is based on a recent 
field trip by Mr. James who has been on the staff of 
PAS since 1947. He is currently participating in a 


research project on the integration of police and fire 
departments. 


suburbs of Detroit. Sunnyvale is a close 
neighbor of a considerably larger city, San 


Jose, and is located in a densely populated 


area of California. Trois-Riviéres is an eco- 
nomically independent city located about 
midway between Montreal and Quebec, 
and Shawinigan Falls is the central city of a 
small metropolitan district. Grosse Pointe 
Shores and Huntington Woods are two of 
the most exclusive residential suburbs in the 
United States; Grosse Pointe Woods is an- 
other high-class residential suburb, but in- 
cludes a fairly substantial commercial area; 
Sunnyvale is a rapidly growing city with 
some industry; Trois-Riviéres is the location 
of the largest paper mill in the world along 
with other industry; and Shawinigan Falls is 
a center of power and heavy industry. 

There is wide divergence in climate. Sun- 
nyvale is in an area of mild winters with lim- 
ited heating problems, the Detroit suburbs 
have rather severe climate but most resi- 
dences are equipped with central heating, 
while in Quebec central heating is the excep- 
tion and the more hazardous stoves, fire- 
places, or space heaters are commonplace. 

When it is further considered that the 
cities have equal variation in such charac- 
teristics as topography, type of building con- 
trols, history, cultural background, and 
other factors which bear on the public safety 
problem, the similarities among their or- 
ganizations are surely more remarkable than 
the differences. 

By far the most widespread use of inte- 
grated public safety services is to be found in 
the Province of Quebec. Departments of 
this type are in fact the rule there rather 
than the exception. While only two depart- 
ments have been examined in any detail, 20 
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other cities of over 5,000 population and 
practically all under 5,000 in the Province 
reportedly have similar organizations. 

The organizations of the Trois-Riviéres 
and Shawinigan Falls departments are simi- 
lar. In both cases the employees of the pub- 
lic safety department work a 56-hour week, 
although the shift arrangements are some- 
what different. Trois-Riviéres uses shifts 
averaging 12 hours, while Shawinigan Falls 
has its men on eight-hour days. Partly be- 
cause of the long work day and work week, 
most men are rotated during their tours of 
duty. In Trois-Riviéres the constables (pa- 
trolmen) are on the street doing patrol work 
for an hour and a half, then inside for an 
hour and a half standing by for fire service. 
The Shawinigan Falls arrangement is some- 
what different in terms of actual hours spent 
in the two assignments, but again works out 
so that approximately half of the men are 
inside at all times. 

In case of fire, each department dis- 
patches the standby personnel and fire ap- 
paratus from the stations to fire scenes where 
the men act as regular firemen as long as 
they are needed. Trois-Riviéres has ade- 
quate men and equipment available in each 
station at all times, so the motor patrolmen 
are not generally expected to engage in fire- 
fighting during their hour and a half on 
patrol duty, but they are available for rein- 


forcing the firefighting crew when necessary. 


Because it is a smaller department, Shawini- 
gan Falls has fewer men in its stations and 
therefore uses its radio car personnel regu- 
larly on the fire ground to augment the men 
who are on duty in the stations. 

The patrol strength of the two cities is not 
heavy by standards of the United States. In 
Trois-Riviéres two two-man cars are on the 
street at all times together with three or four 
walking patrolmen. In Shawinigan Falls 
there are also two two-man patrol cars aug- 
mented by traffic officers and walking men 
as necessary. The fact that there are a num- 
ber of men always in the stations who are 
available for patrol and emergency duty 
when and if needed is a major reason why 
the otherwise light patrol strength is consid- 
ered adequate. 
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The Michigan cities vary from each other 
largely in size; otherwise they have approxi- 
mately the same public safety problems. The 
Grosse Pointe communities have their of- 
ficers on a 40-hour work week. Huntington 
Woods has four of its 11 officers on a 73-hour 
week; the remainder on 40 hours. All three 
cities use sleepers in the station at night to 
augment their forces. The sleepers are col- 
lege students in Huntington Woods, city em- 
ployees who are permanently quartered at 
the police station in Grosse Pointe Shores, 
and volunteers from among the regular po- 
lice officers in Grosse Pointe Woods. All 
three cities use a small number of volunteer 
firemen drawn from among either the gen- 
eral public or the city public works employ- 
ees as required by local conditions. 

Patrol strength in these cities is entirely 
motorized. In Grosse Pointe Woods there 
are from two to four cars on the street, in 
Grosse Pointe Shores two cars, and in Hunt- 
ington Woods one car. In all cases the men 
on patrol are expected to respond to fire 
alarms and participate fully in fighting fire. 
Grosse Pointe Woods uses two dispatchers at 
all times in order to have one man to drive 
the apparatus while the other maintains 
communications. In the other cities, sleeper 
or volunteer personnel replace the regular 
dispatcher when he drives and therefore no 
regular doubling up on the desk has been 
found necessary. 

Grosse Pointe Woods and Grosse Pointe 
Shores are included in a five-city mutual aid 
agreement which extends not only to fire 
service but also to police work, and this is 
perhaps one of the principal reasons why the 
integrated departments are successful there. 
In none of the three cities does there appear 
to have been any strong public demand for 
the establishment of full-time police and fire 
departments. 

The Sunnyvale organization has been de- 
scribed in previous issues of PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT (May, 1951, and September, 1953) 
and differs from the others primarily in that 
a sizable fraction of the department is as- 
signed to full-time firefighting duty on a 63- 
hour week, while the other men work as 
policemen full time for 40 hours a week. 
There is a high degree of flexibility in the 
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organization, however. The great majority 
of men are suitably trained so that they are 
available for any assignment which occurs, 
and all supervisory officers regularly par- 
ticipate in both police and fire work. 

While the Sunnyvale department is not as 
completely integrated as are those of the 
other cities discussed in this article, it should 
be remembered that it alone can be said to 
have replaced a traditional organization. 
Sunnyvale, therefore, had to make certain 
adjustments in its original plans which 
might not have been required had the city 
not had a history of divided operations. 

Each of the six cities has specialized with- 
in its service as necessary. Equipment opera- 
tors, dispatchers, detectives, fire inspectors, 
and full-time traffic officers all are used in 
one or more of the cities, in addition to the 
more widespread specialization found in 
Sunnyvale. It appears that integration has 
no effect on the possibilities or usefulness of 
specialization within a department. 

In the same way that most police depart- 
ments have generalized patrol forces aug- 
mented by specialists in crime detection, 
traffic control, and other activities; or just as 
the typical fire department has its inspec- 
tional force, training officers, and fire inves- 
tigators, so the integrated department can 
and in fact does provide for special needs as 
required. 

The quality of personnel training is hard 
to assess without a more complete knowledge 
of operations than that obtained by one- or 
two-day visits. City and department admin- 
istrators in the six cities have different opin- 
ions of the success they have had in training, 
but it should be remembered that most of the 
cities involved are small. Of necessity, such 
cities have training programs which are 
somewhat less complete than might be de- 
sired, but, as might be expected, the larger 
cities have been able to do a more complete 
training job. 

In Trois-Riviéres it was said that the com- 
plete training of an officer under the com- 
bined organization is more time consuming 
than would otherwise be the case, but it does 
not seem to disrupt the organization or pose 
educational problems that are beyond the 
capacity of most recruits. Grosse Pointe 
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Woods has developed a rather elaborate 
training plan which includes taking advan- 
tage of the numerous educational facilities 
which are available in the Detroit police and 
fire departments and in the various training 
programs of the University of Michigan. 

Shawinigan Falls tries to recruit new con- 
stables four or five at a time and has found 
that whenever group recruitment is possible 
the men can be trained with a minimum of 
displacement in routine operations. In any 
case, Shawinigan Falls always assigns a su- 
pervisory officer to training whenever there 
are recruits in the department, and that of- 
ficer is relieved of most other duty until the 
training assignment is complete. 

It might be said that the six cities consid- 
ered in this article, despite their apparent 
dissimilarity, are alike in that there are some 
special circumstances which make each a 
particularly good place in which to operate 
public safety services on a combined basis. 
For example, the smaller cities have limited 
fire problems, the Canadian cities do not 
appear to have as high an incidence of crime 
or disturbance as similar places in the 
United States, the Quebec industries have 
extensive fire protection facilities which for 
20 or 30 years have prevented any serious 
conflagrations, and the Michigan cities and 
Sunnyvale are so located that residential fire 
hazard is low and assistance ready at hand. 
This is all true, but it seems obvious that 
many other places must have situations that 
are similarly benign. An inventory of haz- 
ards and resources would surely reveal 
them, and no city is so rich or so well pro- 
tected that it can afford to ignore them. 

It is well known that every city has its 
own particular trouble spots both from a 
crime and fire prevention point of view; each 
also has its own public safety assets. To pro- 
vide for the former and not take advantage 
of the latter is indeed improvident. 

Some limited generalizations can be made 
from the experiences of the six cities consid- 
ered in this article. Each city has made such 
adjustments in organization and assignment 
as have been made necessary by the local 
conditions that prevail, which is an indica- 
tion of good administrative management 
rather than adherence to dogma. There 
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seems to be no definite limitation on integra- 
tion which is necessarily imposed by the na- 
ture or location of a community. Finally, 
most of the cities are giving their citizens 
balanced public safety services with a lim- 
ited number of men who are individually 
and collectively more valuable to the com- 
munity than if they were specialized to a 
higher degree. 

To provide service without either neglect- 
ing or over-emphasizing any element of the 
work is the basic problem of integrated pub- 
lic safety operations, but that problem is ad- 
ministrative rather than technical in nature. 
As such, its solution depends in large meas- 
ure upon the capabilities and personality of 
the chief and his superiors. This is also the 
case in separate departments, however. It is 
well known that at times certain parts of the 
total police or fire program have been woe- 
fully neglected and others magnified out of 
all proportion when a city or department 
administrator has been unwilling or unable 
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to give proper balance to all his responsibili- 
ties. 

Combined police and fire operations pose 
no really new problems in municipal admin- 
istration. A capable administrator, armed 
with sufficient facts and guided by sound ad- 
vice, can give his community adequate serv- 
ice under almost any organization. He may 
find a possibility of better service offered by 
integrated public safety organizations, as 
exemplified by the experience of the cities 
which have tried them.! 


1 In addition to the six cities mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, 26 other cities report having an integrated 
public safety department: Buena Park, California; 
Oakwood, Ohio; Sewickley Heights, Pennsylvania; 
Oak Park, Michigan; North Augusta, South Caro- 
lina; and the following cities in the Province of Que- 
bec, Canada, which have populations ranging from 
5,000 to 23,000: Asbestos, Chicoutimi, Drummond- 
ville, Granby, Grand’ Mére, Joliette, Kénogami, La 
Tuque, Lévis, Longueuil, Montréal-Est, Montréal- 
Nord, Riviére-du-Loup, Ste-Agatha-des-Monts, St- 
Jean, St-Jeréme, St-Joseph-d’Alma, St-Laurent, 
Salaberry-de-Valleyfield, Sorel, and Thet ord 
Mines. 


Job-Hunting in Municipal Management 
By WILLIAM A. SOMMERS* 


Research Associate, Bureau of State and Community Service, University of Colorado 


Constructive suggestions for city managers as well as for would-be managers, 
based on the experience of a tireless applicant. 


R. ROBERT Morris’ article in 

Pusiic MANAGEMENT for August, 

1953, on recruiting trainees for 

city management was an important illustra- 
tion of how such a venture can be accom- 
plished successfully. It was, however, a pic- 
ture of only one side of the process, and to 
complete the view an analysis from the other 
side of the recruitment desk is needed, 
namely, how the young graduate goes about 
fitting himself into the field of municipal 
management. This would serve two distinct 
purposes: it would point out to many cities 
the inadequacies of their recruitment pro- 
gram from the vantage point of the job- 
* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Sommers, who has been in 
his present position since July, 1953, is a graduate of 
Middlebury College and has a master’s degree in 


ublic administration from the Graduate School of 
‘ublic Administration, Harvard University. 


seeker, and it might aid those who are trying 
to get into municipal administration by giv- 
ing them the benefit of someone else’s experi- 
ence. It is hoped that this article will con- 
tribute to these purposes in the retelling of 
the municipal job-hunting experience of 
George B. 

George B. majored in political science 
during his four years at a small New England 
college. Only in his junior year did he think 
seriously of a career in municipal adminis- 
tration, and he planned the remainder of his 
undergraduate preparing 
himself for his choice. He took introductory 
courses in municipal government, adminis- 
tration, and accounting, as well as seminar 
work in state and county government. 


courses toward 


Upon graduation he accepted an admin- 
istrative fellowship at Harvard’s Littauer 
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Center for Public Administration. He spent 
two years of concentrated study on munici- 
pal administration and local government 
problems including planning, budgeting, 
personnel, and housing. 

At the close of his second year George 
was ready to give some thought to job-hunt- 
ing. While he had gained no practical ex- 
perience in municipal administration, his 
background was adequate and his training 
was as complete as could be received through 
formal education. With this in mind he 
planned his approach. 

Culling through a number of application 
blanks of state and city governments, George 
selected what seemed to be the most impor- 
tant questions asked and used them in con- 
structing a résumé of his education and ex- 
perience. It included an educational history, 
a record of past employment, a list of five 
references, and a short, simple statement ex- 
plaining why he wanted to go into municipal 
management. One hundred copies were 
lithographed and a recent snapshot of him- 
self was attached to each résumé. 

George sent résumés to a number of na- 
tional organizations such as the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House and the Na- 
tional Municipal League, but he concen- 
trated on individual cities. He joined the 
ICMA as a junior member and kept close 
watch on the News Letter for possible open- 
ings as administrative trainee or administra- 
tive assistant. He also received a copy of the 
latest ICMA directory and from this com- 
piled a list of cities and towns where he 
thought he would like to work. To these he 
sent a personal letter accompanied by a 
résumé. 

Replies began to come in after about two 
weeks. Most of them informed George either 
that they had trainees or assistants already 
employed or that the city did not have such 
a position. Many managers who answered 
were most encouraging and wished George 
success in a career of municipal administra- 
tion. A few offered to pass on any job open- 
ings coming to their attention, and in the 
course of the next few months George did 
receive several leads. The first replies, while 
containing no offers, indicated good possi- 
bilities and were hopeful in tone. 
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His first impression, however, was on the 
whole delusive and did not characterize the 
remainder of George’s experience. For ex- 
ample, one city manager wrote that an ad- 
ministrative assistantship was open and that 
he was interested in George’s qualifications. 
He arranged for an interview, and indicated 
that if the interview were successful, George 
would be considered for the job. 

George was quite surprised on the eve of 
his interview when he received a telegram 
from the city manager advising him that the 
job had been filled; procurement in that 
city evidently followed whim instead of regu- 
lar procedure. In about five other letters 
George received favorable replies advising 
him that his application was being consid- 
ered and that when a decision was reached 
he would be notified. In all five instances no 
further letter was received, even in answer to 
follow-ups. 

To augment a growing skepticism as to 
the widespread existence of well-managed 
personnel systems, another incident occurred 
involving a much-heralded county manager 
set-up. George had applied for an advertised 
position. He received a courteous answer 
telling him that his application had been 
evaluated and that he lacked the necessary 
qualifications for the particular position. 
The personnel officer, however, invited 
George to submit his application for another 
position which was open and for which 
George did have the necessary requisites. 

George submitted an application for the 
second position. Over a month went by 
without a reply. While checking through his 
file of unanswered letters, George found the 
carbon of his still unacknowledged second 
application. He decided to look into the 
matter since it was a position in which he 
was most interested. He checked with some 
of his references and found that the county 
had sent them blanks for an entirely differ- 
ent job. 

After waiting two more weeks without re- 
ceiving any communication, George tele- 
phoned the personnel officer. To his amaze- 
ment there was a complete vacuum concern- 
ing the job and he was informed that there 
must have been a misunderstanding. He was 
advised to look elsewhere. While this may 
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have been an isolated incident in the history 
of the county’s personnel work, to George it 
was an added experience by which even the 
Good Soldier Schweik could hardly have 
kept his buoyant optimism. 

The previous examples have illustrated 
certain administrative failings in some of the 
personnel systems encountered. A different 
problem, but one important to personnel 
procurement, is illustrated by another inci- 
dent. In answer to one of George’s letters the 
manager of a suburban city in a large, mid- 
western metropolitan area wrote that a posi- 
tion of assistant to the finance officer was 
contemplated and that George’s application 
was under consideration. George sent a fol- 
low-up letter and two weeks later received a 
reply which discussed an interview but speci- 
fied no date. He called the manager to clar- 
ify the situation and during the conversation 
it became apparent that the manager was in 
no hurry to have an interview and, further- 
more, George would have to pay for his 
travel when the interview was arranged. The 
call ended with the setting of a tentative date 
which George was to confirm by telegram. 

But the casual approach by the city man- 
ager plus the fact that George would have to 
foot the bill for an interview caused him to 
reconsider. After all, if a city were really in- 
terested in an applicant’s qualifications why 
should it hesitate to facilitate arrangements 
for an interview? The final hitch came when 
George received a further letter from the 
city manager informing him that he would 
have to take a lie detector test! He sent a 
wire cancelling the interview and withdraw- 
ing his application. 

Unfortunately, his troubles were not over. 
His experience with a job he finally accepted 
was the climax in what was to be a most in- 
structive but frustrating hunt for municipal 
employment. This job offer came from a 
fairly large city in the Rocky Mountain area. 
The singular feature of the job was the excel- 
lent opportunity to learn municipal admin- 
istration on a wide front. The city, however, 
did not offer to pay for even part of his mov- 
ing expense, which, with a family of three, 
was not inconsiderable. But after six years of 
uninterrupted school, George was particu- 
larly eager to get to work as soon as possible. 
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Since he had found nothing as suitable, he 
accepted the job. It was to begin in three 
weeks which gave him time to pack, ship his 
books and baggage, and stop over for a 
week’s vacation at his home in Minnesota. 

George had been home three days when 
he got a telephone call from his erstwhile 
employer informing him that a scuffle with 
the city council had ended in the resignation 
of the city manager, and the council refused 
to employ him. The council also refused to 
help pay for his abortive move. When 
George asked by letter that he be given a 
month’s salary in view of the good faith with 
which he had accepted the job, the council 
again refused. By not requesting an inter- 
view, and by not being more firm and con- 
sistent in his job-hunting policy, George had 
let himself into a situation that was hardly a 
happy one. It was a difficult lesson to learn 
but one that George will not soon forget. 

Eventually, through a series of telephone 
calls, telegrams, letters, and interviews, 
George landed a job in municipal research 
in the area where the first job had fallen 
through. While it was a good position in ev- 
ery respect, it was not the one he had 
wanted. The press of circumstances, how- 
ever, invited him to take it. 

George’s one-sided experience may not be 
typical, but it is worth pondering. He sent 
out about 80 letters covering every major 
section of the United States; he received 50 
replies, which was a good percentage. From 
the replies, 20 were favorable and 10 had 
offers or invitations to submit applications. 
Consequently, there is some basis for gen- 
eralizations drawn from his experience. Job- 
hunting is no picnic and one does not enter 
it expecting to receive offers on proverbial 
platters, but there are some basic things that 
the job-seeker should rightfully expect. 

Returning to Mr. Morris’ article, it seems 
that many cities are not as thorough or as 
considerate in their procurement practices 
as is Glencoe, Illinois. If we assume that a 
municipal government is looking for persons 
with good educational backgrounds who can 
undergo further training, then personnel 
practices which achieve this end are not in 
effect in a great many council-manager 
cities. While personnel policies must cer- 
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tainly be adapted to the particular needs of 
the municipality, they should also approach 
the problem from the view of the job-seeker. 

If first impressions were Jasting, many 
cities would not merit a second look. For- 
tunately, this is not the case. First impres- 
sions, if not lasting, are revealing, and it 
should be an important personnel practice 
for a city to put its best foot forward. 

Individual consideration to applications, 
a systematic follow-through when decisions 
have been reached on a particular job, and 
courteous treatment of applicants are impor- 
tant factors. The factor of the job-seeker as a 
person and as a potential employee should 
be paramount in the development of person- 
nel recruitment policy. 

For those interested in finding municipal 
employment, George’s experience reveals 
some fundamental cautions when going 
through the job-hunting stage. Probably the 
most important thing is to assess clearly and 
honestly one’s own potential so that when 
the opportunity presents itself the applicant 
will neither oversell nor undersell himself. 

Next, there is the necessity to plan the 
program. Whatever the aim and whatever 
the particular preferences, the cnly way to 
be prepared is to have a thought-out ap- 
proach to job-hunting. And if there are few 
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certainties when hunting for employment, 
there seem to be even fewer when one is 
looking for municipal employment. Thus it 
is well never to bank on any lead until its 
certainty is well established. The fallibility of 
municipal recruitment programs makes it 
imperative that one have a good many irons 
in the fire. 

It is also important that the potential em- 
ployee seek an interview in order to look over 
the situation. The interview is thought to be 
a device designed exclusively for the em- 
ployer, but its importance to the prospective 
employee is equally important. 

Above all, the job-hunter should never 
hurry the process or be too quick to accept 
an offer. Though the lure of a job, any job, is 
great after a few years in school, an impul- 
sive reaction to that lure may postpone a 
real chance for fruitful employment in mu- 
nicipal administration. 

These generalizations based on the ex- 
perience of George B. point out the essential 
truth in personnel recruiting, i.e., a clear 
view of the factors involved on both sides of 
the interviewing table provides the founda- 
tion for the recruitment of willing, and even- 


tually able, municipal administrators. 


A Medical Audit for City Employees 


By R. N. KLEIN and DWIGHT M. BISSELL, M.D.* 


A comprehensive medical program 1s essential in sound personnel administration; 
it protects the employee as well as the city. 


T IS common practice in many cities to 
require a physical examination of new 
employees as part of the entrance or re- 

cruitment procedure. Few cities, however, 
have adopted a program of post-entry or pe- 
riodic physical examinations for employees. 


* Eprror’s Nore: This article is based on talks 
given before a meeting of the city managers’ depart- 
ment of the League of California Cities held in San 
Francisco on October 19, 1953. Mr. Klein, who has 
been city manager of Santa Cruz, California, since 
June, 1952, was formerly manager of Monterey Park, 
California. Dr. Bissell has been health officer of San 
Jose, California, for 12 years and was formerly health 
officer for Monterey County, California 


While job classification and pay plans are 
considered essential, job health standards 
are of recent origin. A good personnel pro- 
gram should provide for regular medical 
checkups. Such programs have proved suc- 
cessful in cities where they have been tried 
as well as in industry. A complete program 
would include formal job health standards 
for all positions and on-the-job medical ex- 
aminations. 

Several years ago San Jose, California, 
instituted such a program at a cost of $5,320, 
or approximately $8.90 per employee an- 
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nually. Municipal officials believe that the 
program has been beneficial for employees 
and a good investment for the city. 

Several years ago, before San Jose re- 
quired pre-employment physical examina- 
tions, a man about 45 years of age was em- 
ployed to paint traffic lanes on the streets. 
He lifted nothing heavier than a can of 
paint and yet in the next 10 to 15 years he 
had five hernia operations at the expense of 
the city. 

Another employee who had passed the 
agility test required for police recruits was 
later assigned to motorcycle duty. Since the 
city had not required a pre-employment 
medical examination it was not possible to 
prove that the city had no liability when his 
motorcycle backfired and reinjured his knee 
which had been injured years before when 
he played football. The city spent $2,000 on 
this one employee in addition to time lost, 
payment for workmen’s compensation and 
illness, as well as anticipated early retire- 
ment costs. A careful medical history and 
thorough examination would have been of 
value to the city as well as to the employee. 


Jos HEALTH STANDARDS 


The first problem in establishing a medical 
examination program is to find out what to 
examine for. It is not sufficient to know that 
the employee will probably live another 
year. More important is whether he will be 
able to work at maximum capacity and not 
have frequent illnesses. It is definitely the job 
of management, through the city’s personnel 
office, to make a thorough analysis of the 
physical requirements in the performance of 
the various important categories of work. 

The personnel officer should interpret 
these requirements in writing to the health 
or medical examiner, and by means of a 
tour of principal job sites with the doctor 
convey a proper understanding of the physi- 
cal demands of the different types of work. 
This was recently accomplished in Santa 
Cruz. Job health standards should be estab- 
lished on the basis of the findings of both the 
personnel director and the examining physi- 
cian. 

An adequate medical examination pro- 
gram is extremely difficult to conduct unless 
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employees are examined by a city-desig- 
nated physician rather than by the employ- 
ee’s personal physician. The employee’s 
physiciau is normally personally acquainted 
with the employee but seldom with the prob- 
lems of the prospective employer. 

The city may also take advantage of the 
opportunity at the time of the physical ex- 
amination to educate the prospective em- 
ployee in the importance of medical exami- 
nations, the need for treatment following ac- 
cident or injury, and the importance of the 
medical program to the organization. 

The quality of medical examinations and 
the thoroughness of a physician’s under- 
standing of city employees’ duties will deter- 
mine how many defects will be found. Care- 
fully prepared standards will aid the physi- 
cian greatly, but his sympathetic under- 
standing of the city’s problem in defending 
itself against malingerers and those who are 
honest, but ill or potentially ill, will really 
make it effective. 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

The pre-employment examination is the 
first contact the candidate for a city job has 
with a program. His complete medical his- 
tory is taken and recorded on a sheet or card 
which becomes a part of a permanent per- 
sonnel or employment record. The candi- 
date is particularly examined for any con- 
tagious or infectious disease, or any weakness 
which would prevent the applicant from per- 
forming the particular type of work to which 
he will be assigned. The medical examina- 
tion for San Jose includes a minifilm chest 
x-ray, a blood test, and urinalysis. Santa 
Cruz also has a pre-employment medical 
program and is considering more complete 
post-employment requirements. 

As part of the pre-employment medical 
examination, management may use the ini- 
tial interview to uncover if possible the prin- 
cipal worries and mental disturbances evi- 
denced by the prospective employee. A few 
governmental jurisdictions have incurred 
the expense of psychiatric examinations, ¢s- 
pecially for law enforcement personnel; 
however, this is normally more expense than 
the average jurisdiction can budget for its 
medical program. In lieu of the availability 
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of psychiatric examinations the personnel 
officer can provide the medical examiner 
with pertinent interview notes which can be 
checked by the examiner to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the employment of persons with seri- 
ous emotional problems. 

In recent years employers in government 
have become increasingly aware of the fact 
that environmental conditions and family 
relations are very significant factors in main- 
taining employee-job stability. In develop- 
ing an adequate medical screening program 
this point should not be overlooked if com- 
petent, healthy, and emotionally stable em- 
ployees are to be retained. 

By specifying defects, the medical ex- 
aminer protects the employee from working 
at a job which he is physically unsuited to 
perform, and protects the city from making 
a poor investment in a candidate who would 
be a health or safety risk in a particular posi- 
tion. 

Post-EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

The post-employment medical examina- 
tion program may be divided into three 
principal phases: (1) the return-to-work ex- 
amination following an on-the-job or off-the- 
job illness or accident; (2) the routine pe- 
riodic examination required by the city to 
determine if the employee has contracted 
any occupational disease or if the employee 
has deteriorated physically to the point 
where he should not attempt to perform his 
present job responsibility; and (3) the ex- 
amination which is taken by the employee 
for purposes of retirement, either at the re- 
quest of the employee or of the employer. 

The return-to-work examination is usu- 
ally required at two different occasions: 
first, where the employee has returned to 
work or wants to return to work after a job- 
connected disability or illness; and, second, 
where the employee is returning to work 
from a nonjob-connected disability or ill- 
ness. In most cases the problem is not so 
great in the return to work from a job-con- 
nected disability or illness. Normally, treat- 
ment has been supplemented by insurance 
or workmen’s compensation, and certain 
rules have been followed in the treatment 
and reporting of the injury or illness 
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However, in the case of an employee re- 
turning to work from a nonjob-connected 
illness, he has more often than not been 
treated by a private physician. In most cases 
the first knowledge the employer has of the 
extent of the employee’s illness or injury is 
given to the health officer, examining physi- 
cian, or personnel officer. Since none of these 
officers has had an opportunity to follow the 
course of the illness or treatment, they must 
necessarily accept the original diagnosis and 
conclusions. Minimum requirements should 
be for the employee to be processed by a 
designated physician on returning to work 
for certain classes of nonjob-connected dis- 
ability and illness which have lasted for a 
period exceeding ten days. Both San Jose 
and Santa Cruz follow a similar practice. 


Routine Pertopic EXAMINATIONS 

Routine physical examinations should be 
conducted on an annual or more infrequent 
basis. In the city of San Jose the same kind of 
examination which is given to new appli- 
cants is given annually to all employees over 
45 years of age and every three years for em- 
ployees under 45 years of age. The results of 
routine examinations often create a sig- 
nificant problem. Employees may, because 
of physical deterioration, become unaccept- 
able for their particular positions prior to 
eligibility for retirement. If good job health 
standards are established certain classes of 
positions may be selected to be occupied by 
older employees or employees from career 
services such as fire and police. 

To prevent unnecessary employee-em- 
ployer conflict following the results of a 
physical examination which has been unsat- 
isfactory to the employee, management 
must educate the employee, the employee 
association if one exists, and the supervisor 
in the requirements of the organization, the 
possibilities of transfer, and the conditions 
which would require premature retirement. 
Even with an educational program, consid- 
erable difficulty will be experienced in at- 
tempting to satisfy the requirements of man- 
agement and the hopes of the employee. 

San Jose, California, has employed a mul- 
tiple-screening examination for its employ- 
ees. This procedure keeps down the cost of 
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physical examinations and at the same time 
provides the employee and employer with 
sufficient information on his health. Before 
conducting the examinations the health edu- 
cation division cooperated with the person- 
nel division in preparing a number of leaflets 
at various times in order to acquaint em- 
ployees with the program. Employees were 
given information about the nature of the 
examination and its benefit to them. It was 
made clear that the information obtained 
would be confidential and that ordinarily no 
worker would be discharged. 

The examination was planned so that the 
employee’s laboratory examinations could be 
done while on the job. The county tuberculo- 
sis association provided the chest x-rays and 
the city health department laboratory was 
utilized for other examinations. Employees 
were given a dental examination, a hearing 
test, and vision was tested for distance, near 
vision, and color blindness. These tests were 
conducted by technicians after which the 
employee was scheduled for physical ex- 
amination by a physician. 

In the examination by the physician, an 
effort was made to secure a female physician 
to examine female employees and a male 
physician to examine male employees. Every 
effort was made to secure physicians who 
understood the kind of work which the em- 
ployees were doing and who would be able 
to counsel and advise employees on their 
health problems. No employee was sched- 
uled for less than 20 minutes and some took 
as much as 30 minutes. Employees were 
made to realize that the examination was for 
their benefit and that while the physician 
might give them advice, it was not compul- 
sory for them to follow this advice. 

It was found that within two or three 
weeks many employees started corrections 
which were recommended. The employee’s 
private physician, upon written request of 
the employee, was given the information 
found in the examination. The personnel of- 
ficer and city manager reported expressions 
of appreciation from many employees for the 
examination and consultation given them. 
Complaints were negligible from the 588 
employees examined. 
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Following the pre-entry examination em- 
ployees should receive a health classifica- 
tion. Changes in classification should be 
made when results of post-entry examina- 
tions warrant a change. Santa Cruz and San 
Jose use four health classifications for their 
employees: Class “A” employees are quali- 
fied for any kind of physical labor without 
restriction; class “‘B’? contains employees 
with relatively minor correctable defects, 
but of sufficient importance to justify bring- 
ing these to the attention of the employing 
department head for him to decide if the de- 
fects would interfere with the employee's 
work; class “‘C”’ covers major physical de- 
fects but not sufficient to disqualify the em- 
ployee for certain types of work upon ac- 
ceptance by the department head; and class 
“D”’ which includes only employees who 
have been determined as unfit for employ- 
ment as a result of the medical examination, 
and who should not be employed or should 
be retired. (Class ‘‘C” defects normally must 
be correctable in order to continue work- 
ing in certain types of jobs.) 


RESULTS AND EVALUATION 

Findings from the screening of San Jose 
employees revealed that out of 588 persons 
examined, 259 were found to be in class 
“A,” that is, qualified for any kind of physi- 
cal labor, and 329 had some minor or major 
defect which needed to be called to their at- 
tention for correction. Within this group 223 
persons had very minor defects, but they 
were defects which might have developed 
into a disabling condition. Only four per- 
sons were found to be unemployable or in 
need of retirement, but in each of the four 
cases it was very important, both from the 
viewpoint of the employee and the city, that 
these persons be retired. 

From the kind and number of medical de- 
fects of employees which were found in San 
Jose, it is evident that the lives of some of the 
employees were prolonged for optimum city 
service for a number of years. The difference 
between optimum service and mediocre or 
poor service which employees with poor 
health may render is difficult to measure, 
but it is a very real factor in work produc- 
tion. 
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Annual Reports 

Twenty-six municipalities have recently 
issued general annual municipal reports, 
making a total of 204 places that published 
such reports in 1953. Seven of the 26 cities 
issued a newspaper style report: Inglewood, 
California; Miami, Sarasota, and West 
Palm Beach, Florida; Norwich, Connecti- 
cut; Pocatello, Idaho; and Saginaw, Michi- 
gan. These reports were issued as supple- 
ments to local newspapers except in Ingle- 
wood and Norwich where the report was 
printed and distributed by the city. 

Eleven other cities issued 6 X9-inch letter- 
press reports with attractive covers and rang- 
ing in size from 16 pages in Palo Alto to 92 
pages in Easton. These 11 cities are: Middle- 
town, Milford, and Windsor, Connecticut; 
Concord, New Hampshire; Grosse Pointe 
Park and Marquette, Michigan; Palo Alto, 
California; Easton, Pennsylvania; Moores- 
ville, North Carolina; Johnson City, Tennes- 
see; and Arlington County, Virginia. 

The remaining eight cities issued reports 
approximately 8} X11-inches in size: Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
Rockville Centre, New York; Macon, Geor- 
gia; Minot, North Dakota; Laurinburg, 
North Carolina; Quincy, Massachusetts; 
and Westmount, Quebec. The Hartford re- 
port is printed in two colors and contains 
numerous photographs, charts, and line 
drawings; the Rockville Centre report using 
two different kinds of paper was prepared by 
a firm of public relations consultants; and 
more than one-half of the Minot report is 
devoted to photographs and charts. 


Citizen Complaints 

In Philadelphia the mayor’s office for in- 
formation and complaints handles telephone 
inquiries and talks with visitors. An average 
of more than 500 questions or complaints 
are answered each day. Norfolk, Virginia, 
has compiled an information manual that 
contains answers to difficult questions. As 
new questions arise answers are added to the 


manual and cross-filed for easy reference. In 
Beloit, Wisconsin, each complaint received 
at the city hall is noted on a simple form in 
triplicate, the original and duplicate being 
sent to the person assigned to handle the 
complaint and the triplicate inserted in a 
tickler file. When the complaint has been 
satisfied, the duplicate with a notation of 
what has been done is returned to the com- 
plaint bureau. Every 60 days the completed 
file is classified as to types of complaints and 
departmental discussions are held on better 
methods of handling and preventing the 
causes of complaints. 


Sells Bond Issue 


In Columbia, Missouri, the voters re- 
cently approved a $1,300,000 revenue bond 
issue for additional sewage disposal facilities 
including a new disposal plant, a large out- 
fall sewer, and two pumping stations. A 
sewer service charge based on water con- 
sumption will finance not only construction 
costs but also provide funds for maintenance 
and operation of the system. Prior to the 
referendum, the city employed consulting 
engineers to make a survey, a series of public 
hearings were held, and a citizen committee 
created. 

The committee, which was composed of 
leading citizens, disseminated information to 
the public on the proposed program. The 
committee provided speakers to discuss the 
program before local civic groups, organized 
a telephone committee to contact citizens 
urging them to go to the polls to vote, and 
distributed posters throughout the city urg- 
ing the people to vote for the bonds. 

A booklet was mailed to all citizens ex- 
plaining in detail the recommendations con- 
tained in the program, newspapers were fur- 
nished articles on the need for the improve- 
ments, speeches and spot announcements 
were made on the radio station, and sample 
ballots and pamphlets and comic books on 
stream pollution were distributed to school 
children. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


White House Briefs City Officials 
on Civil Defense 


EARLY 200 mayors and city managers 
of cities over 75,000 population at- 
tended a White House Conference on civil 
defense in Washington on December 14 and 
15. At closed meetings the city officials were 
briefed by the President, Vice-President, 
cabinet officers and top administration lead- 
ers on civil defense, and the role cities can 
play in the national defense. Val Peterson, 
federal civil defense administrator, con- 
tended that the basic responsibility for pro- 
tecting key target cities falls on the cities 
themselves 
Local officials at the meeting, however, 
called for more leadership by the federal 
government and more federal funds to help 
the cities develop civil defense programs. 
The municipal officials at the meeting asked 
for a new determination at the top level of 
government as to what role federal, state, 
and local authorities would be expected to 
play in protecting cities should atomic war 
come. A resolution calling for such a review 
by the National Security Council was 
adopted at the end of the two-day confer- 
ence. 


Plans for Urban Housing 
Submitted to President 


PECIFIC suggestions concerning a new 
national housing program were sub- 
mitted to President Eisenhower in December 
by his advisory committee on housing poli- 
cies and programs (see Pick of the Month). 
The report suggests that slum clearance and 
rehabilitation should be made a part of a 
national housing program. This would be 
done through the establishment of an Urban 
Renewal Administration which would help 
cities rehabilitate and conserve areas and 
provide technical assistance. Also urged was 
the creation of a loan and grant fund to en- 
courage communities to undertake slum 
clearance and rehabilitation projects. 
The committee recommended continua- 
tion of a program of low-rent public housing 
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but left “the size of the program and method 
of financing up to the Administration and 
Congress.”’ It was suggested also that grants 
be provided on a matching basis to stimu- 
late metropolitan planning. The report con- 
tains material compiled by five subcommit- 
tees on slum clearance, rehabilitation, and 
conservation of housing in cities, housing 
credit policies, housing of low-income fam- 
ilies, and organization of housing activities 
in the federal government. 


Successful Experiments with 
Composting of Garbage 


HREE cities and two universities are 

conducting experiments on the com- 
posting of garbage. The cities are Tacoma, 
Washington; Pueblo, Colorado; and East 
Lansing, Michigan, and the universities are 
Michigan State College and the University 
of California. Tacoma in 1953 conducted ex- 
periments which officials believe have re- 
sulted in an economical method of produc- 
ing finished compost from raw, unsegregated 
garbage. The city decided against machine 
grinding, hand separating of various mate- 
rials, or any other process that involved any- 
thing more than a very nominal cost. The 
process developed consists of merely wind- 
rowing the raw garbage directly from the 
trucks, turning it twice a week with bull- 
dozers, and finally at the end of about eight 
weeks putting the whole mass of material 
through a vibrating screen. 

Practically 100 per cent of the finished 
compost passes through a one-fourth inch 
screen and all that remains are bottles, cans, 
rags, and strictly noncompostable material. 
All paper except the waxed variety is re- 
duced to compost. It is estimated by Tacoma 
officials that even if none of the metal, glass, 
or other noncompostable material is sal- 
vaged, the reduction in volume of waste ma- 
terial is such that the life of the sanitary fill 
area where the garbage is now buried will be 
extended approximately eight times. 

A local welfare organization, known as 
the Orthopedic Guild, is currently acting as 
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distributing and sales agent for the compost 
which will be sold at $1.50 per sack (1.4 
cubic feet) or $5.00 per cubic yard. If the 
city obtains a dependable market, the city 
manager plans to recommend that the city 
go into a full-scale operation in the compost- 
ing of its garbage, sewage sludge, and dead 
leaves. The budget provides $100,000 for 
equipment for more extended operations. 

Pueblo, Colorado, also has been conduct- 
ing experiments with converting garbage 
into compost. The garbage is first ground 
into small particles by grinding machines 
and is then processed through the sewage 
treatment plant in the same manner as 
sewage is handled and ends up as a fer- 
tilizer. 

Experiments in East Lansing have been 
conducted during the past year and a half 
by Michigan State College on the site of the 
jointly owned college and city sewage treat- 
ment plant. The digestor used in the experi- 
ments has produced satisfactory compost 
from raw garbage in from two to three days. 
The experimental composter is a towering 
funnel-shaped structure. Raw garbage is fed 
into the top of the machine by endless con- 
veyor belts and after the bacterial process 
has been completed the garbage will be an 
odorless fertile residue of decomposed matter 
that will serve as an agriculture fertilizer. 
Municipal officials and others who go to 
East Lansing to obtain firsthand knowledge 
of the experiments are requested to make 
arrangements to come on the second Tues- 
day of the month. 

The results of three years of experiments 
at the University of California are set forth in 
an 89-page report which states that the larg- 
est unsolved problem is the development of 
suitable grinding equipment. It was found 
that municipal refuse composts readily with 
either raw or digested sludge. Results of the 
research and detailed procedures are out- 
lined in Reclamation of Municipal Refuse by 
Composting (Sanitary Engineering Research 
Projects, University of California, 1301 
South 46th Street, Richmond 4, $1). 

“Composting is destined to give mankind 
double service,”’ according to John R. Snell, 
head of the department of civil engineering 
at Michigan State College. “It will be em- 
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ployed as a means of treating increasingly 
larger volumes of garbage, sewage sludge, 
manures, and industrial wastes, and what 
may prove to be of far greater importance, 
it wiil make these vast quantities of wastes 
available to our organically depleted soils.” 


Budgets with Work Programs 
and Capital Outlays 
ITIES that have recently issued annual 
budget documents include Anchorage, 
Alaska; Bangor, Maine; Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin; and San Jose, California. 

The Anchorage budget of 138 pages shows 
in connection with the estimates the expend- 
iture code classification by object in order to 
save time in budgetary control accounting 
and so that department heads can more 
easily analyze their expenditure reports. De- 
scriptions of the 1954 work programs for 
each functional account provides informa- 
tion for the city council, the city manager, 
and the public by transforming dollars into 
units of service. Beginning this year the city 
manager requires formal reports of work 
programs from each department head. 
These reports will be summarized by the 
city manager’s office in a monthly report so 
that the council and public can appraise the 
services performed. 

The San Jose budget contains both oper- 
ating and capital budgets as adopted by the 
council. With the estimates for each depart- 
ment is a descriptive inventory of activities, 
and the estimates are summarized by major 
object, by major activity, and an analysis of 
personal services. An eight-page section at 
the end of the document summarizes capital 
budget items annually for the budget year 
and for an additional five years, both as to 
estimated cost and methods of financing. 

The Bangor budget presents in connec- 
tion with the estimates for each activity a 
description of the work of the agency, an ex- 
planation of increases or decreases compared 
with actual expenditures in the current year, 
and details of personal services. The Eau 
Claire budget contains a long budget mes- 
sage, charts, information on the outstanding 
debt for city and school purposes, and school 
and city financing of capital improvements. 
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Cities Provide Group Training 
for Department Heads 


WENTY-SIX groups totaling 314 de- 

partment heads and supervisors have 
enrolled in the municipal management 
courses of the International City Managers’ 
Association since July 1, 1953. Groups range 
in size from three in Coos Bay, Oregon, to 40 
in Tacoma, Washington, with a median of 
12 in such cities as Flint, Michigan, and 
Rock Island, Illinois. 

Administrative employees in University 
City, Missouri, are studying the techniques 
of municipal administration. Other group 
courses have been completed in that city in 
the past three years in fire, police, and pub- 
lic works administration, all conducted by 
the same conference leader. Lodi, Califor- 
nia, is conducting group training in police 
administration; similar courses have been 
completed in finance, planning, and tech- 
niques of administration. Salinas, California, 
is currently in its fourth group course, local 
planning administration, and Ogden, Utah, 
is in its third group conducted for the city by 
the local state college. 

In Tacoma, Washington, 40 department 
and division heads are enrolled in the tech- 
nique of municipal administration, using a 
combination of guest speakers, panel discus- 
sions, and group participation. As with all 
ICMA courses, those who complete the final 
examination in this course will be awarded 
the nationally recognized certificate of the 
ICMA Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration. 


City Finds Bus Operation a Tough 
Financial Problem 
ANESVILLE, Wisconsin (24,899), took 
over a complete bus system from private 
operation in June, 1952, after six years of 
declining passenger travel and revenue and 
a 6-to-1 referendum in favor of the change. 
City officials are ready to concede that mu- 
nicipal operation is not always a panacea. 
Besides investing $37,000 in equipment and 
garage, the city has lost about $15,000 on 
operations in a 16-month period and will be 
required to spend over $100,000 in the next 
two years to replace obsolete buses. 
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Immediately upon taking title, the city 
made some improvements in operating 
schedules, gave wide distribution to easy-to- 
read timetables and achieved a slight in- 
crease in passenger travel. This was not 
enough to pay the additional costs of better 
service, however, and after one year and a 
$10,000 operating loss, the city applied to 
the public service commission for a rate in- 
crease. The public readily accepted this in- 
crease and passenger travel has remained 
about the same as before the increase. If use 
continues at the same level, the city expects 
to make enough money under the new fare 
schedule to eliminate the operating deficit 
but not enough to cover depreciation on new 
equipment. 

Apparent financial advantages of city op- 
eration have been offset by several disad- 
vantages. The city saved two cents a gallon 
federal tax on gasoline and paid $2 a year 
for each bus license against the $100 charged 
private operators. But the lowest rate the 
city, as a new operator, was able to obtain 
for liability insurance was 6 per cent of reve- 
nues. The company had been paying only 34 
per cent because of a good safety record. 
Where the company paid only 1} per cent of 
the payroll for social security, the city paid 

} per cent to the state retirement system for 
all drivers employed over six months, the 
same as for other city employees. Wages of 
bus drivers had to be increased 15 cents an 
hour to bring them in line with the city pay 
for truck drivers, and as city employees the 
bus operators also were entitled to greater 
fringe benefits. The result has been a net loss 
instead of a gain under city operation. 

Janesville has a high per capita auto- 
mobile registration and consequently a 
low number of bus riders in comparison 
with other Wisconsin cities. The system 
changed hands several times after the war 
and although the last owner made a real at- 
tempt to provide good service with new 
equipment, ten-minute schedules, and route 
extensions into new neighborhoods, pas- 
senger travel declined from 2,400,000 in 
1947 to 1,500,000 in 1951. This trend cor- 
responded with the transit traffic index 
maintained by the American Transit As- 
sociation on a national basis but the deciine 
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took place during a period of rising wage 
rates and commodity costs and thus caught 
the company in a squeeze. 

Company and city officials held an open 
meeting with the representatives of business, 
industry, labor, and schools to publicize the 
situation and attempt to reach a solution. 
When no solution was found and passenger 
travel failed to respond to the publicity, the 
city began negotations for taking over the 
bus system. In preparation for a referendum 
the city council adopted and publicized the 
policy that would be followed in operating 
the buses if the voters approved the change. 
As a result, when the city did assume opera- 
tion of the bus system, practically no criti- 
cism was encountered.—-WARREN C. Hype, 
city manager, Janesville. 


One-Third of Cities Collect 
Sewer Service Charges 


 EWER service charges are now in effect 
in about one-third of all municipalities 
over 5,000 population, according to the 
American Public Works Association in a 
recent report entitled Sewer Service Charges in 
Cities Over 5,000. The average per capita rev- 
enue is $2.57 per year for 15 cities over 
100,000 population and $3.10 to $3.24 for 
cities between 5,000 and 100,000. The As- 
sociation estimates that cities collect over 
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80 million dollars annually in sewage service 
charges. 

The average charge in 12 cities over 
100,000 population is 57 cents per month 
and the average for 206 cities under 100,000 
ranges from 80 to 84 cents per month. Reve- 
nues represent 5 to 50 per cent of property 
tax revenues in cities where the property tax 
is less than $24 a year per capita. Where 
property tax revenues are higher than this, 
sewage service revenues amount to 5 to 15 
per cent of the property tax. 

The sewer charge in 55 per cent of the re- 
porting cities is based on water consump- 
tion, either by a percentage of the water bill 
or by a flat charge for differing quantities of 
water used. Some cities using the block meth- 
od have rate structures composed of mini- 
mum standby or “ready-to-serve” charges 
supplemented by consumption charges. 

In 80 per cent of the cities the sewage 
service charge is shown as a separate item on 
the water bill. Forty per cent of the cities bill 
customers monthly, 30 per cent quarterly, 
and 10 per cent annually. The remaining 20 
per cent are divided among quarterly resi- 
dential and monthly commercial billing and 
several other combinations. Quarterly bill- 
ing is more common in the midwest, month- 
ly billing in the southwest, and annual bill- 
ing in the eastern states. 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started 


§ U.S. Department of Cornmerce. Composite index of material and !abor costs. 
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Effecting Operating Econcmies 
ALAMAZOO, Michigan, last year saved 
$20,000 by the city doing most of its own 
printing with an offset press and by acquiring its 
own gasoline storage facilities.... New Ro- 
chelle, New York, now multiliths 100 copies of 
the 600 to 700 pages of council minutes annually 
at a cost of $1,300 as compared with the former 
cost of about $4,000 by letterpress. The multilith 
equipment cost the city $10,000. . . . In Omaha, 
Nebraska, the Douglas County highway depart- 
ment during the past year bought 3,041 discarded 
water heating tanks at a cost of $8,061. The tanks 
are used for driveway culverts and a 20-foot 
driveway culvert can be obtained at a cost of 66 
cents a foot as compared with $1.64 per foot for a 
new corrugated iron pipe culvert. . . . In Peoria, 
Illinois, City Manager George E. Bean recently 
presented to the city council a long-range plan for 
relocating the city’s fire stations. Application of 
the underwriter’s requirements shows consider- 
able overlapping of areas covered by the existing 
nine stations. Relocation of four of the existing 
stations would enable the city to eliminate two 
fire stations and at the same time provide ade- 
quate coverage with seven stations. 


Consolidates Inspectional Services 

Tacoma, Washington, has set up a central in- 
spection bureau headed by a building engineer. 
Services consolidated in this agency include build- 
ing, plumbing, sewer, electrical, sign, air pollu- 
tion, boiler, and furnace inspections. Weights and 
measures enforcement also has been assigned to 
this new agency. The city plans to inaugurate 
elevator, refrigeration, and housing inspections 
this year. 


City Builds Car Parking Ramp 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin (37,500), has recently 
opened a new 141-car parking ramp in the heart 
of the business district. This steel-reinforced con- 
crete structure has five staggered levels and was 
built at a cost of $271,000, including $110,000 for 
the land, or approximately $1,922 per parking 
space. Parking spaces are metered for five and ten 
cents per hour and in the five-cent per hour 
spaces coins can be placed in the meter to provide 
for up to 10 hours of parking and in the ten-cent 
meter spaces up to five hours without returning 
to the meter. Revenue from the parking ramp 
and other off-street lots will enable the city to pay 
approximately $7,000 a year in lieu of taxes. 


Training for Traffic Police 

The Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, now in its 18th year, during 1954 and the 
first six months of 1955 will offer 72 traffic train- 
ing courses, conferences, seminars, and clinics. 
Forty-one of these courses will be held at North- 
western University and 31 at cooperating univer- 
sities in other parts of the country. The longest 
course is in traffic police administration which 
runs for nine months. Since 1936 nearly 8,000 
persons have received specialized traffic training 
at the Institute or at other universities where the 
Institute has sponsored courses. Police personnel 
from many cities and states have been sent to the 
Institute for specialized training with highly satis- 
factory results. A 36-page catalog of the courses 
offered can be obtained on request to the Traffic 
Institute (1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, II- 
linois). 

Conserving Water Resources 

In Westchester County, New York, the county 
board has created a county water agency under 
the provisions of a new law passed in 1953. The 
new agency is composed of three county officials 

-the public works commissioner, health com- 
missioner, and the director of planning. The 
agency will investigate water resources and needs 
and suggest how best to provide an integrated 
water supply system for 600,000 people who live 
in the six cities, 22 villages, and 18 townships in 
the county... . The Kansas and Nebraska legis- 
latures in 1953 passed laws authorizing the crea- 
tion of watershed districts. It was thought that 
such a district would be a logical approach to 
problems of both soil and water conservation and 
flood control. In Nebraska such a district may be 
formed in a manner similar to that used to estab- 
lish soil conservation districts. . . . Johnson City, 
Tennessee, has been testing water meters to lo- 
cate leakage so that water bills will accurately re- 
flect the use of water. Testing has revealed that 
from 10 to 12 per cent of “unaccounted for wa- 
ter’ has been due to slow meters. 


Railroads Pay for Grade Separation 

The Supreme Court of the United States re- 
cently held that the California Public Utilities 
Commission order allocating one-half of the cost 
of a municipality’s grade separation improve- 
ments to interstate railroads as their fair and rea- 
sonable share of cost neither deprives them of 
property without due process nor unreasonably 
interferes with interstate commerce, even though 
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they will receive little or no benefit from such im- 
provements. The rade separation improvements 
were being made by the cities of Los Angeles and 
Glendale, California, and both cities filed briefs 
(Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. v. Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of California, and Southern 
Pacific Co. v. Same.) . . . But in Nebraska the state 
supreme court has ruled that the city of Omaha 
may not collect a special assessment levied against 
the Chicago and North Western Railroad to 
finance a street paving project. It was held that 
the railroad’s property was not benefited as a re- 
sult of the paving. The amount the city attempted 
to levy against the railroad was $4,715. 


City-Wide Street Paving Program 


Maquoketa, Iowa (4,307), during a six-month 
period in 1953 carried out a city-wide street pav- 
ing program at a cost of $650,000. A total of 125 
blocks of business and residential streets were 
paved, constituting the first major street im- 
provement project in the city since 1911 with the 
exception of a 12-block project in 1948. Resi- 
dential streets were paved with a six-inch rolled 
stone base and a two-inch asphaltic concrete mat 
and 36-inch curb and gutter, while business dis- 
trict streets were paved with seven-inch concrete 
and integral curb and gutter. Bids were received 
from 11 contractors and because of the low vol- 
ume of state highway construction work the low 
bid was approximately 20 per cent below the city 
engineer’s estimate, according to City Manager 
Orville E. Meyer. The work was financed by a 
$150,000 10-year general obligation bond sold 
at 2.25 per cent interest, and the remainder will 
be paid by special assessment bonds for which the 
city has a commitment of 3.75 per cent interest 
and an additional $120,000 general bond issue at 
a rate of 2.25 per cent or better. Since the paving 
work was completed the state has resurfaced some 
20 blocks of state highways through the city, and 
many property owners have constructed new 
sidewalks, painted their homes, and improved 
their driveways. 


Surveys Water Rates and Service 

A survey of water rates in 175 Oregon cities 
shows minimum metered rates ranging from 70 
cents to $4 per month. Water rates have increased 
in 80 of these cities since 1947 and 73 of the 175 
cities have adopted sewer service charges. These 
cities are served by 161 city-operated systems, 147 
of which are operated as departments and 14 by 
separate boards or commissions. Most sewer serv- 
ice charges are related to the volume of water 
used; minimum residential charges vary from 10 
cents to $2.50, with a median charge of 75 cents 
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per month. Detailed information concerning wa- 
ter rates and service practices and sewer service 
charges in Oregon cities is contained in a report 
recently issued by the League of Oregon Cities, 
Eugene, Oregon, 2% $1 per copy. 


Fertilizer from Sewage Effluent 

in Tacoma, Washington, the sanitation divi- 
sion of the city’s public works department is con- 
ducting research as to the possible use and sale of 
supernatant (the liquid from the sewage treat- 
ment plant digestors) as a fertilizer. This material 
has a high nitrogen content and produces a phe- 
nomenally luxuriant and quick growth when 
placed on lawns. It may not be suitable for small 
private lawns and gardens but has high potential 
use on golf greens, parks, and other large lawn 
areas throughout the city. Research also is being 
conducted by the city’s sanitation division on 
earth pressures on pipe lines. An engineering re- 
search committee on which the cities of Tacoma 
and Seattle and several counties are represented 
has been set up and the research is being under- 
taken at the University of Washington. 


Grants New Garbage Collection Contract 

Oakland, California, has recently granted a 
new 25-year contract for the collection and dis- 
posal of garbage to a private scavenger company 
which will provide collection service in accord- 
ance with the contract and collect a service 
charge. The charge for a single-family residence 
for one collection per week of 30 gallons or less is 
$1 per month and two collections per week $2 per 
month. The contract provides for a review of the 
agreement at two-year intervals for the purpose 
of adjusting service charges if there is an increase 
or decrease of 10 per cent or more in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index. 


Trends on Traffic Front 

Wichita, Kansas, has authorized the installa- 
tion of 400 traffic courtesy boxes on parking 
meters for use in voluntary payment of traffic 
fines. . . . Milwaukee is experimenting with three 
types of pavement marking materials which may 
result in the elimination of the constant repainting 
of pavements with traffic lanes. ... New York City 
is experimenting with aluminum traffic signal 
posts which cost less than cast iron posts... . 
New Orleans is experimenting with its first nat- 
ural rubber sireet surfacing; natural rubber 
powder is used in proportions of 4 per cent of the 
total weight of the normal asphalt mix. . . . Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, has adopted an or- 
dinance prohibiting two- and three-axle trucks of 
more than 25 feet in length and all trucks with 
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tractor-trailer units from using certain streets, ex- 
cept when necessary to deliver commodities. 
When restricted streets are to be used for delivery 
the truck driver or consignee musi notify the 
police department which then creates a tempo- 
rary loading zone for the loading or unloading of 
such vehicles. . . . Charlotte and Hickory, North 
Carolina, also have adopted ordinances creating 
and defining truck traffic routes which must be 
followed by all trucks traveling through the city. 
. . . Decatur, Georgia, and Yreka, California, re- 
cently achieved a safety record of 1,000 consecu- 
tive days without a traffic fatality. According to 
the National Safety Council 88 cities had no 
traffic deaths during the first 10 months of 1953. 


To Study Causes of Accidents 


Twelve representatives of national organiza- 
tions of public officials met in New York City on 
December 16 at the request of the National Safety 
Council to discuss ways and means of obtaining 
better information on the causes of accidents. It 
was pointed out that nearly nine million traffic 
accidents occur annually but little is known as to 
why and how they happen. More information 
also is needed on the relationship of speed, alco- 
hol, and vehicle conditions to accidents. It was 
agreed that a committee of representatives of or- 
ganizations of public officials and technical agen- 
cies should be set up along with an advisory com- 
mittee of research experts to undertake basic re- 
search and that the Committee on Highway 
Safety Research of the National Research Coun- 
cil should be asked to be the technical advisor for 
the project. The International City Managers’ 
Association is one of the eight national organiza- 
tions represented on the sponsoring committee. 


City Employee Retirement Systems 

Phoenix, Arizona, recently adopted a new city 
employees’ retirement system which also includes 
social security coverage, provides city employees 
with larger benefits when they retire, and at the 
same time saves the taxpayers about $75,000 a 


year....In Milwaukee the cost of six public 
retirement systems in 1954 will be $9,608,000 
which is three times the cost of the same systems 
in 1946. The Milwaukee city council has set up a 
special committee to secure actuarial advice on 
whether the retirement systems should be in- 
tegrated with Social Security, whether additional 
benefits should be granted, and whether the 
city’s contribution to the retirement funds could 
be reduced without impairing the rights of mem- 
bers. ... New York City has extended federal 
social security benefits to 42,000 city employees 
not covered by the city’s retirement system. .. . 


Juvenile 
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A detailed comparative analysis of employees’ re- 
tirement systems for 12 cities of more than 500,- 
000 population is contained in a recent report 
issued by the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research (see Pick of the Month), together with 
information on fire and police pension funds in 
most of these cities. 


Provides Facilities in Annexed Area 

Alexandria, Virginia, has expended $1,332,- 
000 for public improvements in an area of seven 
and one-half square miles annexed three years 
ago. Additional improvements estimated to cost 
$2,260,000 will be provided in this area during 
the next several years. It has been the policy of 
the city to provide public improvements equal to 
12 per cent of the assessed valuation of the prop- 
erty in the area at the time of annexation and to 
maintain the property tax rate which existed 
prior to annexation until the improvements had 
been provided. Projects provided in the annexed 
area include new schools, fire hydrants, new 
pavements, sewer lines, and street name signs. 


Preventing Juvenile Delinquency 

Juvenile court delinquency cases increased 29 
per cent between 1948 and 1952 and some cities 
are taking steps to prevent delinquency among 
youth 10 to 17 years of age. Communities in New 
York receive help on this problem from the State 
Youth Commission which has issued some publi- 
cations and also maintains a library of documen- 
tary films for loan to agencies within the state and 
for sale outside the state. The United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is currently conducting a Special 
Delinquency Project to investigate 
causes of juvenile delinquency and to establish 
remedies for it. Emphasis to date is on serving the 
child who is already delinquent as represented by 
several pamphlets (see Pick of the Month). The 
pamphlet on standards for services discusses the 
functions of police, juvenile courts, detention 
home, and training school. 


Adopts Sewer Service Charge 

Southern Pines, North Carolina (4,272), re- 
cently adopted a sewer service charge of 50 per 
cent of the water bills of customers inside the city 
limits and 100 per cent on water bills of residents 
outside the city. It was estimated that this charge 
would produce revenue of $25,000 a year and 
permit a tax reduction of 20 per cent in 1954 on 
general property taxes. The tax rate, therefore, 
was reduced from $2.20 to $1.80 for 1954. The 
sewer service charge means that 50 per cent of the 
water consumers will pay not more than $15 a 
year. Only water consumers who are supplied 
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with sewer service will be charged for sewer use. 
The council also adopted a policy of placing the 
sewer utility on a self-sustaining basis and of set- 
ting aside annually a reserve for renewing the ex- 
isting system as it becomes overloaded. Sewer 
mains will be extended solely on the basis of 
sewer revenue derived, and residents of areas an- 
nexed in the future will not be charged for sewers 
until sewer service is furnished. 


City Finance News 

Charlotte, North Carolina, recently sold a 
$9,225,000 bond issue at a rate of 2.68 per cent. 
The city manager believes that a 48-page pro- 
spectus distributed prior to the sale resulted in a 
saving to the city of at least $83,000. .. . Fort 
Pierce, Florida (13,502), recently increased its 
charges for garbage and trash collection service; 
the new rate for collection in residential sections 
is $3.75 per can per quarter for the first three 
cans. ...In Phoenix, Arizona, a recent sale of 
surplus equipment and material consisting main- 
ly of worn-out vehicles netted the city $13,858. 
...A bulletin, entitled Withholding Income Tax 
Srom Wages, reflecting changes in rates for federal 
income taxes has been issued by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association and sent to all city 
officials who are members of MFOA. . . . Phila- 
delphia recently completed a new terminal build- 
ing at its International Airport at a cost of $15,- 
000,000. . . . In Columbia, South Carolina, City 
Manager Thomas F. Maxwell reports that a law 
passed by the general assembly of the state in 
1854 authorized the city of Columbia “to impose 
a tax upon incomes derived from factories, em- 
ployments or the practice of professions within 
. . Said city, provided such tax shall not exceed 
25 cents on every hundred dollars of income.” 


Announce Fellowships in Administration 

The Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration has announced the establishment 
of a National Municipal League Fellowship in 
the advance management program of the school. 
The program is an intensive course of study for 
experienced administrators between the ages of 
38 and 48. The course runs for 13 weeks and the 
holder of the fellowship may attend either the fall 
session from September to November or another 
session from February to late May. One fellow- 
ship awarded each year carries a stipend of 
$1,500. Further details may be obtained from 
Harvey P. Bishop, director, Advance Manage- 
ment Program, Harvard Business School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, or the National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York. The Harvard 
University Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
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tration has announced annual awards for fellow- 
ships carrying stipends from $1,200 up to $2,100. 
Further details may bé secured from 118 Littauer 
Center, Harvard University, Cambridge. The 
School of Business and Public Administration at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, is receiv- 
ing applications for research assistantships at 
$3,000 and for $1,500 scholarships for graduate 
study beginning in the fall of 1954. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota (Public Administration Center, 
Ford Hall, Minneapolis 14) is receiving applica- 
tions for fellowships paying $1,788 and research 
assistantships paying $1,404 for graduate training 
in public administration beginning next fall. ‘The 
Institute of Local and State Government at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia is re- 
ceiving applications for graduate scholarships and 
fellowships in governmental administration rang- 
ing from $820 to $2,500. 


Redesign Fire Stations to Reduce Costs 

In Cleveland, Ohio, three new fire stations 
embodying new designs will be finished shortly 
and plans have been completed for two others. 
These five stations are estimated to cost $750,300. 
Five other fire stations completed between 1947 
and 1952, accommodating exactly the same num- 
ber of units less one rescue squad, cost a total of 
$1,195,000. A one-engine station built under the 
old system cost $241,000 and one that is now 
being completed costs $137,193. The lower cost 
of the new buildings resulted from an examina- 
tion of architectural plans early last year by the 
safety director and fire chief when they found the 
city had only $800,000 to spend for five new sta- 
tions. One step was to eliminate basements which 
are used only for hose-drying. Installation of two 
electric hose dryers on the first floor cost $1,200 
as compared to a cost of $40,000 for a basement. 
Numerous other changes were made in the plans. 
Hall space was reduced, fancy work eliminated, 
the height lowered, and 20 feet taken off the 
length of the building. All this was done without 
jeopardizing the usefulness of the building. 


To Make Economic Survey 

In Tacoma, Washington, a Citizens’ Interim 
Committee with the help of the city planning de- 
partment is studying methods of promoting eco- 
nomic and industrial development of the metro- 
politan area. It is anticipated that an over-all citi- 
zens’ committee will be created to sponsor an eco- 
nomic base study and to make an industrial in- 
ventory. The chief objectives are to provide a 
more balanced economy for the area, to provide 
existing and potential business and industry with 
information which will help to establish indus- 
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tries, and to provide information needed in pre- 
paring a master plan for Tacoma. 


Upward Trend in City Payrolls 

State and local government payrolls in Octo- 
ber, 1953, were 9.6 per cent higher than for the 
same month in the preceding year. This upward 
trend applied to both school and nonschool em- 
ployees and to each of the major types of govern- 
ment—states, cities, counties, and school dis- 
tricts. Practically no change, however, occurred 
in total payrolls of townships and special districts. 
The average monthly earning for all state and 
local employees was $262 in October, 1953, as 
compared with $248 in the preceding year, and 
$164 in October, 1946. The total number of state 
and local government employees in October, 
1953, as estimated by the United States Bureau of 
the Census, was 4,700,000 persons, representing 
an increase of 4.2 per cent, as compared with the 
same month for the preceding year. 


More Revenue Bond Financing 

The total state and municipal bond sales in 
1953 exceeded $5,200,000,000, the first time that 
the sale of such bonds has exceeded five billion 
dollars. Revenue bond sales accounted for be- 
tween one-fourth to one-third of the total sales. 
This was due in part to the large bond issues for 
state toll roads but also due in part to the increas- 
ing use made of this method of financing by cities 
for sewage disposal facilities. Interest rates for the 
first time since 1939, as reflected by the Bond 
Buyers’ Index of the average yield of 20 munici- 
pal bonds, exceeded 3 per cent. The total state 
and local debt outstanding, according to the 
United States Bureau of the Census, was $30,- 
100,000,000 on June 30, 1952, representing an 
increase of 10 per cent as compared with the 
previous year. 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Ordinances recently adopted include: creating 
a full-employment committee to conduct studies 
on how to minimize unemployment in Buffalo, 
New York; setting forth a statement of annexa- 
tion policy and establishing procedures for an- 
nexation of areas to Denver, Colorado; providing 
for the appointment of an advisory off-street 
parking commission in St. Louis, Missouri; regu- 
lations of the board of health governing child 
day-care agencies in Columbus, Ohio; regulating 
the planning and maintenance of trees and 
shrubs on public property in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia; prohibiting trucks carrying explosives 
from using city streets in Omaha, Nebraska; pro- 
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hibiting the placing of advertising circulars and 
handbills in motor vehicles in Norfolk, Virginia; 
prohibiting the unauthorized parking of auto- 
mobiles on private property in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; and designating and establishing munici- 
pal off-street parking lots in Berkeley, California. 


Zoning for Child Care 

Noting that the need for day nurseries can no 
longer be classed as temporary or emergency, the 
American Society of Planning Officials has pub- 
lished a 33-page report to aid officials in design- 
ing zoning regulations of child care centers. 
Many current ordinances do not mention day- 
care agencies by name at al]. In zoning disputes 
where the question of location and function of 
day-care centers has come before the courts, de- 
cisions have recognized nurseries as institutions 
like schools, churches, and hospitals, in that all 
have an intimate link with home life. The report 
notes that there has been some disagreement on 
which residential zone children’s nurseries should 
be located in, but states, ‘‘there seems to be no 
question that children’s nurseries belong in resi- 
dential zones.” 


Erects New City Hall 

Mooresville, North Carolina (7,121), has 
started construction on a new municipal building 
at an estimated cost of $166,688. The building is 
financed through $50,000 in bond issues with the 
remainder coming from $102,000 in accrued sav- 
ings and a budget allocation from current reve- 
nues. Future expansion has been provided for as 
well as adequate parking facilities. The two-story 
air-conditioned city hall will provide office space 
for council meeting room, general offices, school 
board offices, courtroom, police department, 
health and welfare board, water department 
shop, fire station and jail. Space also is provided 
for storage of records. 


Makes Land Use Survey 

Sacramento, California, has completed a sur- 
vey of land use within the city. The permanent 
census tract boundaries were used generally to 
establish the boundaries of eight communities 
and 31 neighborhoods. ‘The report will serve as a 
guide in revising the present zoning ordinance 
and maps and also provide reference material for 
the use of city departments and various govern- 
mental and semipublic agencies. In making the 
survey a file of some 50,000 property record cards 
was compiled. These cards are maintained as a 
live file for use by staff personnel in checking into 
inquiries on specific properties and for making 
brief reports on land use. With real property 
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cards kept up to date, little or no field work will 
be required to obtain an exact picture of land use 
in connection with various phases of planning 
work, 
More Off-Street Parking 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has recently provided 
three new off-street parking lots with a total ca- 
pacity of 238 cars, financed from parking meter 
revenues. ... Phoenix, Arizona, is conducting 
its own parking survey under its assistant traffic 
engineer at a cost of $250; if the work were done 
by a private engineering firm the cost would be 
$6,100... . In East Lansing, Michigan, a park- 
ing committee composed of businessmen has 
bought land for eight off-street parking lots and 
leased them to the city at a monthly rental pay- 
able from parking meter revenues, and the com- 
mittee has agreed to sell the property to the city 
at the cost price. ...In Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, local merchants are raising money for the 
construction of a 500-unit parking building fi- 
nanced through the sale of $100 shares of stock in 
a newly formed corporation. ...The Highway 
Research Board has just published Part 3 of a 
special report on the relationship between down- 
town automobile parking and the degree to which 
the lack of parking space may be responsible for 
movement of retail trade to suburbs. 


Erects Family Court Building 

In Toledo, Ohio, a new building has been 
dedicated which will house all divisions of the 
family court. The family court plan, pioneered 
and developed in Ohio, provides for sufficient au- 
thority and personnel to undertake the resolution 
of all family conflicts by one agency. The new 
building will house the court, marriage coun- 
selor, probation office, and child study institute. 
The family court plan is reported as having wide 
support among lawyers, judges, and civic groups. 


Cooperation in Metropolitan Area 


Some 150 newly elected officials from more 
than 50 municipalities in Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, were honored in Cleveland on December 
17 at a dinner sponsored by the Cleveland Press. 
Following the dinner a Good Government Insti- 
tute was held for the purpose of acquainting the 
new officials with some of the problems they 
would face when they took office on January 1. 
Such problems were discussed by a panel of of- 
ficials introduced by Charles A. Carran, city 


manager of East Cleveland and president of the 
Cuyahoga County Mayors’ Association. The pur- 
pose of the institute was to acquaint the new of- 
ficials with the re}:.tionship that each municipal- 
ity has with the metropolitan area and to explain 
the necessity of intercommunity cooperation to 
handle such regional problems as water, sewers, 
highways, and transportation. Emphasis was 
placed also on the relationship of the various 
county officers to each municipality with regard 
to county functions. 


Higher Budgets, Assessed Values, 
Tax Rates 


The estimated expenditures of 22 of the 23 
Iowa cities having populations of 10,000 or more, 
based on an analysis of 1954 budgets, will be ap- 
proximately 10° per cent higher than 1953 ex- 
penditures, but taxes to be levied by these cities in 
1954 are up only 3 per cent. Some of the proposed 
expenditures will come from the proceeds of bond 
issues and certain other expenditures which must 
be included in budgets because of state law may 
not actually occur. In Oregon, according to a 
recent study by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search at the University of Oregon, the assessed 
valuations of cities in that state for 1953-54 are 
4.7 per cent higher than for the previous year. 
Total taxes levied by the state’s 215 cities for 
1953-54 are about 7 per cent higher than for the 
preceding year. City tax rates for 113 cities are 
higher, the same in four cities, and lower in 88 
cities. 

To Save Mass Transit 

In Seattle, Washington, the number of mass 
transportation passengers has decreased 44 per 
cent since 1945, while transit fares have almost 
doubled. Operating expenses of the transit utility 
have increased 24 per cent since 1945 while oper- 
ating revenues have decreased 3 per cent. To 
stem the continual loss of passengers by the trans- 
it system and to maintain the system’s financial 
solvency, the Municipal League of Seattle re- 
cently recommended that: (1) the present city 
tax of 2 per cent on gross revenues be reduced to 
1 per cent, (2) a zone fare plan be adopted, (3) a 
weekly ticket plan be tried for at least 90 days, 
(4) use of transit service should be made more 
convenient and attractive, (5) there should be 
more dramatic and specific presentation in trans- 
it advertising, and (6) transit’s public relations 
activities should be increased. 
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VisuaL Alms FoR THE Pusiic Service. By Rachel 
M. Goetz. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 89pp. 
$3.25. 

Directory OF ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS TO 
City Manacers. International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1954. 7pp. $1. 

Tue Cincinnati AREA Must Sorve Its MeTrRo- 
POLITAN Prosiems. By Doris D. and Thomas 
H. Reed. Stephen H. Wilder Foundation, 921 
Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati 2. 1953. 
44pp. 

ANNEXATION OF THE HEAvy INDUSTRIAL AREA OF 
Corpus Curisti1, Texas. By Stuart A. Mac- 
Corkle. Chamber of Commerce, Corpus Chris- 
ti, Texas. 1953. 38pp. $1. 

Pusiic Services IN UNINCORPORATED COMMUNI- 
Ties. By Stanley Scott and others. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 1953. 28pp. 

Directory or County Orriciars, 1953-54. Na- 

tional Association of County Officials, 1616 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 1953. 
247pp. $5. 
COMPREHENSIVE RETIREMENT PROGRAM FOR 
THE EMPLOYEES OF THE CrTy OF PHILADEL- 
pHIA. Bureau of Municipal Research, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7. 1953. 
Variously paged. 

SupERVIsING PropLe. By George D. Halsey. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New 
York City. 1953. 238pp. $3. 

Tue New York State AND Loca Tax System. 
Department of Taxation and Finance, State 
Office Building, Albany 1. 1953. 32pp. 

MunIiciPpAL REVENUE SuRVEY, SELECTED KANSAS 
Crrtes, 1951. Governmental Research Center, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 1953. 40pp. 

REGULATION OF BILLBOARDS. Illinois Legislative 
Council, State Capitol, Springfield. 1953. 
23pp. 

AsPECTS OF THE LouisviLLE AREA Economy. By 
James W. Martin and Will S. Myers. Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Development Board, 
State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 1953. 
47pp. 

ZONING SURVEY FOR SouTH HutcHinson. Gov- 
ernmental Research Center, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 1953. 27pp. 

Community Heattu Action; A Stupy or Com- 
MUNITY Contrast. By Paul A. Miller and 
others. Michigan State College Press, East 
Lansing. 1953. 192pp. $3. 


Recorps AND Reports or Locar Heartu De- 
PARTMENTS. By United States Public Health 
Service. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1953. 92pp. 45 cents. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON GOVERNMENT HousinG 
Po.icies AND ProGRams. By President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Housing Policies and 
Programs. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. December, 1953. 377pp. $1. 

Tue Neeps oF OLDER PEOPLE AND PuBLic WEL- 
FARE Services TO Meet Tuem. By Elizabeth 
Wickenden. American Public Welfare Associ- 
ation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1953. 
146pp. $2. 

A SocitaL ProGRAM FoR OLDER Peopie. By 
Jerome Kaplan. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 1953. 158pp. $3. 

Roe or THE STATE Pusiic AssisTANCE AGENCY 
IN Mepicat Care: (1) GENERAL ASPECTS OF 
MepIcAL AssIsTANCE. 8pp. (2) PooLep Funps 
FOR MepicaL Care. 7pp. American Public 
Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1953. 20 cents each. 

RECOMMENDED STANDARDS FOR SERVICES FOR 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN. United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 1953, 21pp. Free. 

BLUEPRINT FOR DELINQUENCY PREVENTION. New 
York State Youth Commission, 66 Beaver 
Street, Albany 7. 1953. 30pp. Free. 

(1) Hevpwnc Detinguent CHitpren. 48pp. 15 
cents. (2) WHat’s HAPPENING TO DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN IN YouR Town? 26pp. 15 cents. 
By the United States Children’s Bureau. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1953. 


(1) STaANDARDs FOR INCINERATORS. 20pp. (2) 


STANDARDS FOR THE INSTALLATION, MAIN- 
TENANCE, AND Use or First Arp Fire Ap- 
PLIANCES. 52pp. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York 38. 1953. 


Tue Letrinc or ConTRACTs BY WISCONSIN CITIES 


AND VILLAGES. League of Wisconsin Munici- 
palities, 30 East Johnson Street, Madison 3. 
1953. 62pp. $3. 

ORIGIN AND DesTINATION SuRVEYsS; METHODS 
AND Costs. Highway Research Board, 2101 
Constitution, Washington, D.C. 1953. 65pp. 

Current Expenprrures Per Pup in Crry 
ScHoor Systems in 1951-1952. U.S. Office of 
Education. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C, 1953. 39pp. 25 cents. 
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THE AMERICAN HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 


PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU ch: ~~ 
Organized to eo po ogee we and public Landscape Architects 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, F : : 
franchises, accounting, and municipal emmenies leg, BA a —_ 
—— Cases * Land Subdivision * Complete Service 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 


289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS BURNS & McDONNELL 

4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; Consulting and Designing Engineers 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- P 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations P.O Box 7088 1404 East 9th St. 
and Reports , 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. GREELEY & HANSEN 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust , 7 , 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. Refuse Disposal 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 220 South State Street Chicago 4 


Engineers 





MATTHEW CAREY INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
oe set aomge ng | CONSULTANT CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
Specializing in Financing . 
Off-Street Parking Facilities NOR opt nadir aa" 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal TRAFFIC INSTITUT 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, Illi- Field Service — Training — Research 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond Publications — Counsel 


Issues. For City, C ty, and State Governments 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station ee 


Detroit 15, Michigan 1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 

Job Evaluation ¢ Classification ¢ Salary Plans Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities Consultations and Lectures 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 


Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 








METCALF & EDDY I. S. SHATTUCK 
ENGINEERS PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
, Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
oe ee ee oa and ment, Zoning, Trafic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 


Park d Pl nd 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory CoeePLar City PLANS 
Statler Building « Boston 16 Masonic Temple Buiiding Wayzata, Minn. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book. 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Metered Parking- 
_Adhacent 4 business district 
| fe 7 HUOCKS WEST 2 BLOCKS SOUTH ome 











SCHWAB ADV SYSTEM 


The on-street parking meter system at 
Davenport, lowa, started in 1949. It has 

1) provided increasingly efficient traffic 
regulation and, 2) produced revenue to 
develop metered parking lot facilities adjacent 
to the business district as shown below 
What Davenport has accomplished with 
approximately 1,500 meters should be 


significant to progressive officials who 


contend with a parking problem 
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Ask us to study your situation . . . no obligation 











IN-SERVICE TRAINING PAYS DIVIDENDS 


e More time for planning 
e Sounder decisions 

e Clearer reports 

e Higher morale 


e Lower costs 


Here are a few cities whose officials have proved it: 


Boulder, Colorado Eugene, Oregon Phoenix, Arizona 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Durham, North Carolina Oxnard, California University City, Missouri 
Edinburg, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois Wichita, Kansas 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration are up-to-date, practical, and espe- 
cially suited for use in group training by the conference method. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration Municipal Personnel Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 


Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 


organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











